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One of the two prison linotype operators at the 
Anamosa reformatory sets type for the monthly 
Hawkeye magazine. 
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journal is a diary 


A journal is a school girl’s diary, an 
accountant’s record book, or even that 
portion of an axle that rotates in the 
bearing. But Journal is the name of a 
newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Like Journal, 
Coke is a proper name. Consequently it 
always rates a capital “C.” Spelled with 


a lower-case “‘c,”” it means something 
entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered 


trade-marks. And good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case 
initial on both names for our product— 
just as you do when you write or print 
the name of your publication. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Ta 
| but Journal is a newspaper a 


Forty convicts at the state reforma- 
tory in Anamosa are learning the print- 
ing trade as a part of that institution’s 
training program. 

The men work an eight-hour day in 
the reformatory’s well equipped shop to 


“Carrying” papers at Anamosa is slight- 
ly different from the practice as we think 
of it. At Anamosa, the carrier doesn't 
have to worry about inclement weather 
conditions, collecting bills or being chased 
by dogs. Here a prisoner delivers copies 
of “Hawkeye” to the cellblocks of the 
900 “subscribers.” 


Forty Men Are Trained in 


The Reformatory Print Shop 


worked there. Ninety per cent of these 
have learned to perform some _ single 
printing operation reasonably well, it is 
estimated by R. L. LaChapelle, super- 
intendent of the reformatory printing. 
Many Himep Iowa 

Iowa publishers have hired a good 
proportion of the “graduates” of the print 
shop —in fact it’s possible that more 
former reformatory inmates are working 
in mechanical positions on Iowa news- 
papers than are graduates of vocational 
printing schools, Mr. LaChapelle sug- 
gests. 

During his 29 years as superintendent 
of the reformatory’s printing, Mr. La- 
Chapelle has encountered only one re- 
formatory inmate who was a skilled print- 
er before he was sentenced. This, he 
thinks, speaks well for the trade as a 
whole. 

In the print shop, which is valued at 
close to $80,000, 306 different forms are 
produced. All are standardized by the 
state board of control for use in its 15 
institutions. 

Rates ARE REDUCED 

Mr. LaChapelle uses the Franklin price 
catalogue — reduced a flat 25 per cent 
—for pricing jobs. This is not done, he 
Says, to undercut — since the 
reformatory prints only for itself and 
other state institutions. 

The print shop’s gross sales for the 
first six months of 1949-50 amounted to 
$10,797, and the net was $2,562. 


ae z Thanks go to Tom Powell and Dick Kunz- 
learn a useful trade for civilian life and aga, of the Anamosa Journal, and to Herb 


to contribute financially to the institution. Weinberg of the Davenport Times for making 
Since the print shop was established material for this story available to THE 
in 1898, approximately 2,000 men have 10WA PUBLISHER. 
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The print shop thus saves money for 
the state by supplying forms for other 
institutions at a rates but makes 
little actual net profit itself. 

Little new machinery was added to 
the shop before 1940. In the last year, 
three new machines have been installed 
—a Chandler & Price 38-inch power cut- 
ter; a three-beam McAdams ruling ma- 
chine for ledgers; and a Kluge automatic, 
12x 18 inches, with a speed of 3,500 
copies an hour, 

Given P.X. Crepir 

Inmates are given P.X. credit for their 
work at the rate of 15 cents a day. 

The financial structure of a prison job 
shop paying 15 cents a day to its labor 
might at first seem a profit paradise, 
compared with a civilian plant. 

But aside from the fact that work is 
done at a discount, prison labor is not 
civilian labor, and prison output is not 
civilian output, according to Mr. La- 
Chapelle. 

The ordinary job shop doesn’t have to 
worry about one of its employes delib- 
erately throwing a bolt into the main 
gears of the press, which happened once 
when one of the life inmates was angry. 
Repair bill for this was $1,000. 

Knives From LinoryPeEs 

Nor does the average print shop have 
to worry about linotype operators tear- 
ing off steel parts and shaping them into 
knives! 

When a publisher asks about employ- 
ing an inmate — which is done by Iowa 
publishers about a dozen times a year — 
accurate recommendations are given. Few 
of the men recommended have been dis- 
appointments. 

It is estimated that reformatory print- 
ing saved the state and its taxpayers 
about $6,000 last year. 

That figure seems a small saving com- 
pared with the saving that results if 
just one inmate is prepared for a job 
which will prevent a “return trip” to the 
reformatory. 

HAWKEYE Is OFrFiciaAL VOICE 

Official “voice” of the Anamosa in- 
mates is Hawkeye, a monthly magazine 
edited and printed by the prisoners. 


The 36-page publication carries news, 


features, pictures, editorials and fictional 
pieces and is co-edited by three men. 
In addition to the 900 prisoners who re- 
ceive the paper free, there are about 350 
paid subscribers on the “outside.” 

Subscribers to Hawkeye, oddly enough, 
are not chiefly “alumni” of the institu- 
tion. Most of them are relatives and 
friends of prisoners, penologists and 
state officials. 

Hawkeye reaches every state in the 
nation as well as the Hawaiian islands. 
Has Turee Co-epitors 

The three co-editors are men who had 
no newspaper or writing experience be- 
fore they took over the magazine last 
September. 

Prisoner X, who is 26 years old, writes 
the sports column, editorials and serves 
as staff artist. The task of browsing 
through other prison publications falls on 
the shoulders of Prisoner Y, 24, who also 
handles the circulation department. Short 
stories, features and personality reviews 
are handled by the third co-editor, Pri- 
soner Z, 29. 

The three co-editors devote their full- 
time energies to the publication of the 
magazine as their prison jobs. By “out- 
side” standards the pay is not high. But 
among most of the prisoners, who are 
engaged in one form of work or another, 
the editors are among the top-paid 
workers in prison. They each get $4.50 
per month for their efforts. 
INTELLIGENT APPROACH 

Most of the material appearing in 
Hawkeye bears the mark of an intelligent 
approach to the problems of the inmates. 
Articles discussing juvenile delinquency, 
parole, morals and honesty appear fre- 
quently in the pages of the magazine. 

Then there are columns devoted to 
prison news, personality sketches, music, 
sports — and even classified ads. 

The ads, which are run free for the 
prisoners, announce the sale of craftwork 
completed by different inmates. 

When the magazine rolls off the press, 
the three co-editors deliver them cell-to- 
cell. 

After the men have finished reading 
Hawkeye, most of them mail their copies 
to their families. This enables relatives 
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and friends to learn of prison news and 
activities in addition to the six monthly 
letters allowed inmates. 

Once in a while, according to Warden 
Foss Davis, censorship poses a problem. 
While granting wide latitude to the staff, 
careful checking is necessary to assure 
good taste and factual accuracy. Chap- 
lain C. E. Burdine serves as official cen- 
sor for the magazine. 


Circulation Short Course 
Offered in May by SUI 


The State University of Iowa will be 
host to daily newspapermen from several 
states for the “Iowa Short Course in 
Newspaper Circulation” to be held May 
27 and 28 in Iowa City. 

Among the main speakers for the ses- 
sions will be Jasper Rison, circulation 
manager of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times. 

Program committee for the couse is 
made up of E. J. Liechty, Iowa City 
Press-Citizen; Jesse B. Birks, Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, and John Scott Daven- 
port, The Daily Iowan. 


“Farmer of the Week” Added 
The Pocahontas Record-Democrat has 
started a “Farmer of the Week” feature. 
Each week a committee selects a farmer 
who has made a worthy contribution to 
agriculture. The Record-Democrat car- 
ries a picture and story of each farmer 
selected by the committee. 


lowa Farm Wife Gains 
Fame as Poet-Columnist 


Sandra Ames, who writes the column 
“Generally Speaking” in the Earlham 
Echo, is gaining some wide recognition 
as an Iowa writer. 

In everyday life she is Mrs. H. F, Nien- 
dorf, a farm wife who lives near Earl- 
ham. Writing has been her hobby since 
she began writing school news at 15. 

Since that time Mrs. Niendorf has 
written many lyrics, columns and poems, 
and has received recognition for her verse 
from the Eugene Field society, The 
Bronze Quill and the Writers League. 

Quotations from her “Generally Speak- 
ing” column have been reprinted by the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. Re- 
cently she was quoted in the Cosmo- 
politan feature “Main Street.” 

Mrs. Niendorf is a member of the 
Press Columnists of Towa and the Nat- 
ional Press Women, Inc. 


Women’s Feature Column Added 

A feature for women, “Corner Chat- 
ter,” has been added to the Ackley 
World-Journal. The column includes re- 
cipes, shopping hints, home helps and 


other items of interest to women. 


Special Baby Edition Published 

The Lime Springs Herald published 
a special edition measuring 5% x 4 inches 
to announce the arrival of a new “print- 
er’s devil” to the Carl B. Cassidy family. 


Time and Money 


P. O. BOX 143 


Ready To Save You 


The Franklin Printing Catalcg is tops for 
valuing printing orders—cuts estimating time 
—sSaves you money—gives you accurate, pro- 
fitable values without endless figuring. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Many words convey instant thought 
pictures to people, and the word “thesis” 
is probably one of these. 

In a very informal survey taken re- 
cently it was discovered that to most in- 
dividuals the word “thesis” conjures up 
visions of a very stuffy character clad in 
black academic cap and gown, spending 
hours of useless research in a musty, 
dusty library basement. 

Actually, most theses writers and topics 
do vary from this thought picture. At the 
SUI school of journalism four theses are 
being written which should have great 
appeal to Iowa editors. 

Topics LisTeD 

The topics for the theses include 
“Duplication of Editorial Content of the 
Weekly Newspapers in Eight Iowa 
Counties,” “A Study of Personal Columns 
as Substitutes for Editorials in Iowa 
Weekly Newspapers,” “A Study of the 
Psychological Characteristics in News Pic- 
tures as Applied to a Group of Iowa 
Weeklies” and “A History of the Iowa 
Press Association.” 

The first of this group, which aims to 
determine the amount and the classifica- 
tion of non-original material in about 40 
Iowa weeklies and semi-weeklies, is being 
written by Jim Scott, a graduate of Grin- 
nell college from Faribault, Minn. 
INSPIRED BY ERNST 

Jim’s thesis topic was inspired by the 
statement of Morris Ernst, well-known 
freedom of the press champion, that syn- 
dicates dictate to country weeklies and 
that all readers of country weeklies are 
subject to approximately the same fare. 

Ultimately his thesis will test this state- 
ment on the weeklies and semi-weeklies 
of Dickinson, Emmet, Clay, Palo Alto, 


Journalism Students Are Writing 


Theses on lowa Newspapers 


Buena Vista, Pocahontas, Sac and Cal- 
houn counties. 

The March and April issues of the 40 
papers will be studied for syndicated 
matter, publicity releases, and clippings. 
Each item of non-original material will 
be assigned a number. Then a check will 
be made for frequency — or duplication 
— of each item found. 

Although the papers being studied will 
remain anonymous in the thesis, Jim will 
furnish a report on any specific paper if 
the publisher requests it. 

Cotumns For Epirortats 

The second thesis of the group, “A 
Study of Personal Columns as Substitutes 
for Editorials in Iowa Weekly Newspa- 
pers,” is being written by Robert Mc- 
Caffery. Bob is a graduate of Temple 
university in Philadelphia and comes from 
Collingswood, N. J. 

Bob is working with five editions of 
approximately 100 newspapers (every 
fourth one listed under the weekly news- 
paper section of the 1949 Iowa Publisher 
Directory. ) 

The study will test the growing con- 
tention that cohumns, especially for week- 
ly newspapers, are growing in popularity 
and effectiveness and are gradually re- 
placing editorials. 

The first part of Bob’s study will be 
a simple space count — how long the 
columns are and how long the editorials 
are. The main body of the study will 
consist of a content analysis of the per- 
sonal columns themselves. 

Workinc With Henry 

John M. Henry, of the Des. Moines 
Register and Tribune worked with Bob 
to set up the following classifications of 
column content: 
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Editorial we (concerning the job of 
putting out the newspaper), local com- 
ment, county and state comment, nat- 
ional-international, the home (family, 
children, pets), personal philosophy, 
people-personalities, sports, miscellaneous, 
humor (pure), nostalgia-anecdote. 

Lou Becker, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida, is writing a thesis 
on the psychological characteristics in 
news pictures. His study is being applied 
to the pictures in one issue of the Jack- 
son Sentinel, Montezuma Republican, 
Clarinda Herald-Journal, Eldora Hardin 
County Index, and Belle Plaine Union. 
These newspapers won top recognition in 
the 1948 and 1949 Iowa Press Association 
photo contests. 

Lou’s chief problem in setting up his 
thesis was to find a set of categories 
that would be, as far as possible, mutual- 
ly exclusive for judging pictures. Several 
systems have previously been devised 
which overlapped greatly. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH USED 

With the help of Prof. Ed F. Mason, 
Lou decided to approach the problem 
from the psychological viewpoint, because 
picture categories tend to have psycho- 
logical bases. His categories include such 
headings as self-preservation, race preser- 
vation, and social drives. 

Post cards have been mailed to 400 
subscribers from each paper's mailing 
list. These people are asked to list their 
first, second and third choice of pictures. 
Witt CorreELaTE MATERIAL 

A correlation of card response and stu- 
dent point rating will then be made to 
determine which categories — or psycho- 
logical characteristics — have greatest ap- 
peal in news pictures. 

The history of the Iowa Press associa- 
tion study is being done by Mary Hamb- 
lin, a graduate of Coe college in Cedar 
Rapids. Mary is the daughter of Pub- 
lisher A. W. Hamblin in Bedford. 

The study will cover only the period 
of time when the late Grant Caswell 
was director of IPA if enough material 
can be gathered. Very few records of 
this period are now in existence, so 
Mary is asking the cooperation of past 
presidents and others active in the as- 
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sociation during this period to hunt up 
what records they have. 

She plans to visit personally some of 
these editors and publishers who can re- 
member parts of the early history. 


James Wilson, Carroll Daily Times- 
Herald, receives the Inland Daily Press 
association first place award for typo- 
graphical excellence from Albert Sutton, 
of the Daily Northwestern, faculty mem- 
ber of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern university. The Daily 
Times-Herald won the award for dailies 
under 5,000 circulation at the annual 
Inland Daily Press association contest 
held in Chicago in February. 
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CHALLENGE TO RURAL PRESS 


In the December issue of the American 
Press we find that the government of this 
nation is dominated by the small towns 
and rural areas, not by the great city 
populations. 

In an analysis of the United States 
congress, the American Press says, “the 
analysis shows that 76 out of the 96 
senators — 79 per cent —are elected by 
rural majorities, and 54 per cent of the 
representatives in congress represent more 
tural counties than urban counties.” 

For the purpose of the study, a rural 
county was considered to be one in which 
there is no community with more than 
10,000. population. 

The small number of senators who rep- 
resent predominately urban constituen- 
cies, for the most part come from states 
with very small land areas and concen- 
trated industry, such as Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

The study shows further that 43 sena- 
tors and 132 representatives have a 
weekly newspaper as their home town 
paper. 

It then said, “All of those from rural 
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areas depend on weekly newspapers as 
one of their chief barometers of the 


. opinions of their constituents.” 


The point is that in spite of the growth 
of the cities, this is still a grass-roots 
country. The people on the farms, in the 
villages and in the small municipalities 
like Onawa, Mapleton, Soldier, Moorhead 
and Whiting have the dominant voice 
when it comes to electing the men who 
make our laws. 

The future of America is in their hands. 
They should guard it well. 

—Fred W. Wonder, Onawa Weekly 
Democrat 


SIZE DOESN’T DETERMINE WORTH 

Bigness isn’t everything. 

Many seem to share the belief that 
something is important only if it is big. 

But let’s take a look at the perform- 
ance of Dinsdale and Winfield in the 
recent Towa basketball tournament. Both 
are very small towns, but both proved 
they could hold their own against larger 
Iowa towns and cities. 

We think this example can be projected 
to the community press of Iowa, for no 
matter how small the paper may be, it 
can be of utmost importance to the 
community. 

And the degree to which it can be im- 
portant is usually limited only by the 
staff of the paper. True, the mechanical 
equipment may limit potentialities, but 
what the paper contains — even in four 
pages — is the greatest factor of worth. 

The staff of any “country weekly” 
which asserts itself, carries out a vigorous 
editorial policy for the good of the com- 
munity, and realizes its possibilities can 
prove this value. 

It’s that extra push — whether it comes 
from a basketball team, a newspaper, or 
anything else — that can do wonders. 


A. P. Mason 
A. P. Mason, 84, former publisher of 
the Union Star, died at his home in 
Union last week. 


Publishes New Farm Feature 
The Ute Independent has added a 
“Farmer of the Week” feature. 
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The Editors Say — — 


Lately the Chronicle press has been 
running at almost daily paper speed in- 
stead of on a weekly schedule. Within 
two weeks eight different papers were 
printed here. Besides two issues of our 
own paper, an issue of Mr. Aden’s Ost- 
friesen Zeitung, and two issues of the 
Schaller Herald, we printed one issue of 
the Wall Lake Blade while the publisher 
was hospitalized, an issue of the Holstein 
Advance, whose press was out of com- 
mission and an issue of the Galva Tri- 
bune, ordinarily printed at Holstein. 

—Paul Wagner, Odebolt Chronicle 


The last hour before a newspaper goes 
to press is the busiest of all. No matter 
how you try to avoid a last-minute rush, 
invariably the details pile up in these 
hectic last 60 minutes. It even seems that 
most people put off dying until the last 
rush-packed minutes before deadline. 

—L. Dale Ahern, Decorah Public Opinion 
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Ever wonder why editors use the edi- 
torial “we” in their editorials and 
columns? No good reason for it, just 
custom, we suppose, but we ran across 
this authorization in our reading recently: 
“Only kings, editors, and people with 
tapeworms have the right to use the 
editorial we.” Puts us in a class by our- 
selves, doesn’t it? 

—Walter Navin, Jr., West Branch Times 


Some people just can’t wait for Sunday 
night to roll around to listen to Walter 
Winchell. Others put implicit faith in 
Drew Pearson or Fulton Lewis, Jr. How- 
ever after seeing the movie “Samson and 
Delilah” we're pretty sure that Samson 
was the greatest “columnist” of all time! 

—Charles Gebhard, Bremer County 
Independent 

I always wonder what sort of people 
do these publicity artists think newspaper 
men are? And, I am frank to admit, I 
wonder what sort of people those pub- 
licity artists may be? Do you suppose 
they are as free to go to the butcher 
and ask him for a roast of beef as they 
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are to come to the newspaper and ask 
for a story? Would they go to a garage 
and ask the man to replace a spark plug 
free of charge? Do they get the coal to 
heat their homes by pan handling the 

fuel dealer? I just wonder! 
—Robert Burrows, Belle Plain Union 

* 


James Naughton, Sioux City, who re- 
cently announced his candidacy on the 
Democratic ticket for 8th District Con- 
gressman, got his picture in a neighbor- 
ing Republican newspaper by mistake. 

He must have been slightly surprised 
to find himself pictured together with a 
male quartet and labeled with a strange 
Swedish name — as choir director of the 
group! Well, these mixups do occur oc- 
casionally in a newspaper office, with all 
the free publicity coming daily to the 
editor’s desk, so we do not blame Brother 
Treneman. 

Mr. Naughton says he has been called 
many things by Republican editors, but 
this is the first time he has ever been 
called a choir director! 

—Mary L, Bowers, Alton Democrat 


Before you become too critical of news- 
papers for the material they publish, just 
keep in mind that newspapers print the 
news of the happenings of others. They 
don’t make the news. That is done by 
people.—Carl Flanagan, Fonda Times 


Ben Franklin didn’t have any high 
speed presses. Otherwise he could have 
found electricity (the “static” variety) 
without flying a kite. — Neil L. Maurer, 

Laurens Sun 
* % 


According to the Hill City Times of 
Kansas, a famous editor was being ques- 
tioned by a young lady with journalistic 
aspirations. She asked: “Do you feel you 
have influenced public opinion?” 

After pondering a moment, the editor 
replied, “No, public 5 ang is like a mule 
I used to drive. In order to drive him suc- 
cessfully, I always had to watch the way 
he was going and then follow closely.” 

— R. M. Westerfield, Fayette County 
Union 
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Papers’ Names Influenced 
By Town, Politics, Climate 


By Carl Kane 
Associate Editor, Cedar Rapids 
Tribune 


We have had occasion recently to 
peruse a list of about 10,000 weekly 
newspapers of the United States. There 
are dozens of papers named Herald, 
New Era, Advocate, Times, News, and, 
naturally, Tribune. 

There are untold combinations of 
Times-Herald, Advocate-Opinion, News- 
Tribune, etc. 

But some of the papers’ names are 
closely aligned with the community in 
which they are published. For example, 
the Yellville, Ark., paper is called the 
Mountain Echo. 

The Tombstone, Ariz., weekly is named 
The Epitaph and it’s the Acorn in Burr 
Oak, Mich. In DeQueen, Ark., they call 
their newspaper De Queen Bee. 

% 

Politics, of course, have played their 
part in the naming of papers. There are 
some Whigs in the east and there are 
numerous papers throughout the nation 
entitled Republican, Democrat or Inde- 
pendent. 

But in Goshen, N. Y., the publisher 
plays no political favorites. He named 
his paper The Democrat and Independent 
Republican. 


Texarkana, which sits astride the Texas- 
Arkansas line, has a newspaper entitled 
The Two States Press. Texarkana, inci- 
dentally, is two separate municipalities 
each having its own city government, 
fire and police departments and school 
systems. 

There are several papers named Pilot 
or Headlight but Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., has the best tie-in — The Steam- 
boat Pilot. 


% 


One might suspect that a paper called 
the Sun-Tattler would be published in 
Hollywood. And it is, Hollywood, Fla. 

Climate-minded Floridans make the 
most of the title Sun with several Florida 
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newspapers, including those at Palm 
Beach and Miami, using that name. 
* 


One other geographical note: There is 
a Linn county in Missouri and the U. S. 
has numerous Marions, Belle Plaines, 
Monticellos, Mt. Vernons and Central 
Citys. 

Didn’t happen to notice any towns or 
counties named Iowa but at least two 
states have Kiowa counties and towns. 

And in Georgia, they've apparently 
forgotten the Civil War. There's a town 
named Lincolntown. But maybe _ it’s 
named after somebody else. 


Named to Aldine Committee 

Professor Carroll Coleman of the State 
University of Iowa school of journalism 
has been invited to serve on the selecting 
committee which will administer the Al- 
dine awards to be given for distinguished 
service to the world of books. 

The awards which will be made this 
May for the first time will be in two 
fields: creative, which will include de- 
sign, typography, decoration or illustra- 
tion, and production — paper-making, 
printing, binding, distribution. 

The awards are statues and will be 
made annually. 


Gardner Cowles Honored 

A picture of the late Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of the Des Moines Register-Tri- 
bune, has been enshrined in the Press 
club of San Francisco with the photo- 
graphs of 64 other men honored as “Edi- 
tors of America.” “The selections,” it was 
explained, “were of men who established 
great and famous newspapers, and, in 
some cases, of their successors who car- 
ried on and developed the papers. still 
further.” 


“Speediest One-Handed Operator” 
The Monticello Express nominates Miss 
Emma Stadtmueller “speediest one-hand- 
ed linotype operator in the world.” Miss 
Stadtmueller has been operating the Ex- 
press linotype with one hand since she 
fell and broke her wrist. Her average is 
three-fourths of a galley an hour! 
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Carl Hogendorn Named 
“Most Worthy Citizen” 


Carl E. Hogendorn, publisher of the 
North English Record, was unanimously 
named “Most Worthy Citizen” of 10 
counties in a contest just concluded by 
the Oskaloosa Chamber of Commerce. 

Ten judges, representing the 10 coun- 
ties involved, after reading the 50 letters 
naming candidates came to the unani- 
mous decision after two and a_ half 
hours of deliberation. 

Hogendorn is the father of seven child- 
ren, and with Bertilla, his wife, operates 


Carl E. Hogendorn, publisher of the 
Record in North English, was recently 
named “Most Worthy Citizen” of 10 
counties. The contest was sponsored by 
the Oskaloosa Chamber of Commerce. 


the weekly newspaper at North English. 
His column is widely quoted and has 
been quoted in the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine. He is the originator of the Iowa 
Press Columnists association and was its 
first president. 

Carl runs the linotype, docs job work, 
and the many other jobs around the 
newspaper. Bertilla, his wife, is associate 
editor _and advertising manager and still 
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finds time to act as special correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register, the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, and the Ottumwa Cour- 
ier, besides mothering her family. 

The children are Terry, 13, who runs 
the big newspaper press, Harwood, 10, 
who is just learning the business as print- 
er's devil, Jo Rae, 13, who is “society 
editor,” Marsha, 9, who is one of the re- 
porters, Denise, 4, Leslie Celeste, .2, and 
Honore, 6 months old, make up the rest 
of the family. 

Among Carl's many interests is the 
PeeWee ball team which he organized 
several years ago. Aspirants for positions 
on the team, which includes boys from 
5 to 15 years, constantly storm the of- 
fice, reporting on their progress and ask- 
ing for tryouts. Graduates from the Pee- 
Wee team go on to the larger teams in 
the area. 

The couple was feted at a recognition 
banquet at Oskaloosa March 31 and re- 
ceived a $50 purse from the Oskaloosa 
Chamber of Commerce along with many 
gifts from Oskaloosa merchants. 

They received an all-expense trip to 
Chicago during the week of April 3-9. 
Much of the trip and its program was 
arranged in cooperation with Tommy 
Bartlett, master of ceremonies on the 
“Welcome Traveler” broadcast. 


Iowa Publishers are Candidates 

Six Iowa publishers are candidates for 
the Iowa House of Representatives. The 
six are Robert Burrows, Belle Plaine 
Union; Mrs. Kay Metz, Lamoni Chron- 
icle; Morse Crosier, Coggon Monitor; 
Jacob Van Zwol, former Paullina Times 
publisher; T. J. Frey, Neola Gazette-Re- 
porter; Theo Klemesrude, Thompson 
Courier. 
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Printing Income Follows 
Farmers on Index Scale 


By W. H. Way 
Editor, Wall Lake Blade 


Once in a while in this complex econo- 
my of ours we find our interests inter- 
woven with those of groups which are 
not directly connected with us in a busi- 
ness sense. Sometimes we do not realize 
that these interests are so closely inter- 
woven and so we are surprised when we 
notice that an apparent outsider seems to 
be working in our behalf. 

In the past month or so, several farm- 
ers have expressed surprise at my interest 
in whether or not they receive 100% of 
parity for their farm crops. To explain it 
I point to the relation between my busi- 
ness and the prices the farmers receive. 
If the farmer doesn’t make it, I can’t, 
and this is no idle observation as the 
figures in the following paragraphs will 
show. 


CoMPILep BY COMMERCE DEPT. 

These figures are compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and were fur- 
nished me by Carl Wilken, economist for 
the Raw Materials National council of 
Sioux City. Remember when you read 
them that they are the government’s 
figures and are as reliable as any can 
possibly be. 

Taking the year 1939 (which most of 
us remember as a good year) as an index 
of 100 for income for both the printing 
business and farm products, we find that 
through the years the printing income 
closely followed the farm income up and 
down. For instance, in 1930 the es on 
farm income dropped to 80.9 and the 
printing income made a_ corresponding 
drop to 94.3, indicating that the printing 
income was following the farm income 
in its downward spiral. 

Downwarp Untit 1932 

Th’s spiral continued its downward de- 
scent for both printing and farm income 
until in 1932, the farm income had 
— to 43.1 and the printing index 
stood at 55.7. In the next year, the farm 
income rose to 47.3, but the printing in- 
come continued its drop and _ finally 
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reached an all-time low that year of 50.0. 
This continued drop for printing is a 
further indication that the printing in- 
come was following and not leading the 
farm income up and down the scale. 
After this low point for both the in- 
dustries, the spiral started up again and 
in each succeeding year both made ad- 
vances of a few points until 1948 (sup- 
posed to have been the most prosperous 
year in the history of the nation), when 
the index for farm income stood at 255.3 
and the index for printing stood at 204.4. 


INTEREST APPARENT 

In view of these figures (and remem- 
ber they are government statistics), it is 
plain to see why I am so concerned about 
the farmers getting parity for their prod- 
ucts. The more they make, the more I 
am going to make. 

Speaking of dollars, let’s leave the 
index figures for a moment and look at 
the dollar gain and loss as indicated by 
these indexes. In 1929 the printing in- 
dustry income stood at $1,580,000,000. 
Times were good then. There was plenty 
of work for printers and printing plants 
were expanding. In 1933 — just four years 
later — the printing industry income was 
only $790,000,000. The workers of the 
industry were -in the soup lines and the 
owners were jumping out of windows in 
tall buildings. Plant after plant closed 
down. 

By 1948 the printing industry had re- 
covered along with the agriculture indus- 
try. The printing income stood at an all- 
time high of $3,229,000,000. Plants were 
again expanding and every available 
worker worth his salt could get a job 
at decent wages. And that’s the way I 
want it to stay. I have no desire to see 
times like those of 1933 come back. I 
want the farmers to get parity so I can 
get parity so everyone else can get parity. 
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Hill Tells Texans How 


Fred W. Hill, publisher of the Ham- 
burg Reporter, was featured in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Texas Press Messenger, 
official publication of the Texas Press 
association. 

Mr. Hill spoke at the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Texas group and stressed in 
his talk newspaper potentialities for com- 
munity promotion and service. 

The Press Messenger article follows: 

Fred W. Hill, publisher of the Ham- 
burg (Ia.) Reporter, and TPA mid-winter 
meeting speaker, told Texas publishers 
that, while it should not be the respon- 
sibility of the newspaper publisher, more 
than others, to take the lead in com- 
munity service, the publisher is in a much 
better position to perform a real service 
than are other businessmen. 

Hill is one publisher who has seen and 
taken advantage of his own opportunities 
for service. He showed the Texas pub- 
lishers displays of dozens of civic projects 
which he has promoted through his news- 
paper. 

Few RECOGNIZE OBLIGATION 

“Too few recognize their real obli- 
gation to the community in which they 
live,” Hill said. “If promotion is always 
tied up with profit for the newspaper, 
it will soon fail.” He also stressed know- 
ing the community before undertaking 
projects, and advised planning projects 
which can be carried on for many years.” 
“The heart of any community service is in 
a continuing program, with a goal many 
years ahead,” he said. 

As an example of one project pro- 
moted by the Reporter, Hill described 
the peony festival which has resulted in 
Hamburg’s being known as “The City of 
Flowers.” It all started when one of the 
local nurseries had a field of peonies, 
raised for the bulbs only. “Millions of 
blooms went to waste because the flower 
show idea wouldn’t jell,” he said. 
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Newspaper Promotes Hometown 


Sponsors Peony FEstivaL 

Success came after the Reporter invited 
20 persons to visit a nearby town to see 
a Tulip Time celebration which attracted 
large crowds each year. The ultimate re- 
sult was a Peony Festival staged in Ham- 
burg two weeks later. 

The next year, a coronation was added. 
At present the annual festival is witnessed 
by 20,000 persons each year. The Re- 
porter has planted 24 blocks of peonies 
along highways, and the celebration has 
grown to include a 60-mile area around 
Hamburg. 

Another project was a Red Cross class 
taught by all the doctors of the com- 
munity. This, Hill stated, became a 
county-wide program, with the State 
Highway Department and other groups 
taking part. 

Iron Lunc Drive 

Still another was a drive for money to 
buy iron lungs. Planning the campaign 
took three months, but the drive closed 
with more than $4,000 subscribed, all 
from the schools and all contributions of 
under one dollar. Each contributor re- 
ceived a button and each school which 
took part was presented a framed certifi- 
cate. 

The three-month kid parade was 
another popular Reporter project ex- 
plained by Hill. In the past the Reporter 
had staged one or two parades each sea- 
son. One slack summer season, however, 
when merchants were looking for some- 
thing to attract people to Hamburg, the 
Reporter put on a series of twelve pa- 
one each week. 

Merchants who sponsored the parade 
each took a 15-inch ad in the Reporter. 
Those who cooperated with the effort 
took 10-inch ads. Every child in the pa- 
rade received a prize of some kind, and 
Hill reported that the event was a tre- 
mendous success. Business moved far 
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ahead of normal, with 2,000 to 3,000 
persons in town each afternoon. 
First ConTEST 

Another popular activity of the Re- 
porter is the First Baby of the Year Con- 
test. It brings two page ads to the news- 
paper—one to anfounce the contest, the 
other to announce the winner. Merchants 
also send birthday greeting cards to past 
winners. A Christmas Greet-Ads coloring 
contest for children gave the Reporter 
some pretty greeting card ads at low 
cost one year. A disastrous flood in 1947 
brought forth a group of ads from busi- 
ness houses saying, “We are still open 
for business.” 

One of Hill's favorite promotions is the 
Diamond Club, which he considers a top- 
notch public relations project. Persons 
who reach 75 years of age receive a 
certificate. A picture and story are car- 
ried in the Reporter. The application form 
which each persons fills out for the Re- 
porter also serves as a morgue sheet. 

Still another project is the Half-Cent- 
ury Farmers Club. Each farmer who has 
served fifty years in agriculture is pre- 
sented with a certificate of membership 
in the Half-Century club. 

“Commercial projects are not promoted 
as a community service,” said Hill, “nor 
does the newspaper high-pressure mer- 
chants for advertising. Businessmen are 
told that if it’s worth the money to them, 
they should take it—if not, let it alone.” 
Hill showed the TPAers a number of spe- 
cial sections and special editions which 
he had published, as a result of some of 
the Reporter's promotions. 


ACREAGE Project STARTED 


Hill also told the Texans about a proj- 
ect for making use of 13 acres of ground 
almost in the center of Hamburg. The 
acreage had, for years, been unused. 
When it was put on the market for sale, 
no one was interested in buying. A num- 
ber of uses were tried for the land, in- 
cluding a fall fair which did not take 
root. So the Reporter staged a Fair of 
its own, paying all the expenses. 

“When the farmers found out that the 
Reporter was paying for the Fair,” Hill 
said, “they went to work and secured a 
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hundred new subscribers — which sure 
helped.” 

The Fair did the trick, according to 
Hill. Before spring a Fair Association 
was formed, and for several years it was 
a big fall event. Eventually, when it had 
“gone the way of so many county fairs,” 
the city purchased half of the area and 
the schools the other half. A bond issue 
for a swimming pool came next, and 
landscaping of the grounds. Now there 
is talk of a band shell and other improve- 
ments, 


Ibeas Nor ALi 

Hill pointed out that the ideas he has 
used were not all original. Many of them, 
he said, have been obtained from careful 
reading of his exchanges, as well as from 
various newspaper publications, and bul- 
letins of state and national organizations. 
“Attendance at press meetings is another 
never failing gold mine of ideas,” he 
added. 

“Free publicity is given,” he said, “but 
not to the detriment of our advertising 
columns. We make it plain that there is 
a dividing line, and we expect pay when 
it is due. : 

“No community stands still,” said the 
Iowa newspaperman. “It either goes for- 
ward or backward. The country town 
will die from within rather than from 
without, regardless of what they say 
about good roads and rapid transportation 
to larger centers. Roads lead two ways. 
The more time, talent, study and money 
you put into that old town of yours, the 
better it will be, and you can make it 
just what you want it to be. You need 
only the help of a few folks to do it. 

“How shall it be done? I don’t know. 
Every town is different. What will work 
in one town will not work in another. 
The first thing necessary is a complete 
knowledge of your town and community, 
and then a well-planned program, with 
every detail worked out. When this is 
done you are ready to go forward. The 
small town is not doomed. It’s up to 
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you. 


Jeanne Liabo has joined the staff of 
the Center Point Independent, replacing 
Mrs. Charles Putnam. 
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For Distinguished 
Service . . . 


For more than 90 years A & P has devoted all its energies 
to giving the American public more good food for its money. 

Millions of consumers have shown, by their patronage, 
that they approve of this basic A & P policy. 

Now recognition of our service in improving the nation’s 
living standards has come from the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, voice of the country’s 5,000,000 dairy farmers. 

The Association presented its Distinguished Service 
Award to A & P and said in the official citation: 

“A & P Food Stores long since has proved its worthi- 
ness to the American people in making available good 
food and good service, with its operating efficiency 
a hallmark of the American way of initiative and 
enterprise. 

“A & P Food Stores, in advancing the nation toward 
an even better standard of living, has always stressed 
the wider use of the good things of life — including 
the milk, butter, cheese, evaporated and dry milk — 
all the dairy products that are such good foods 
for a better life for all mankind. 

“For these contributions to the welfare of the nation 
and its 5,000,000 dairy farmers, the American Dairy 
Association, with its membership producing more 
than 90 per cent of the nation’s milk supply, is happy 
and proud to present this Distinguished Service Award 
to A & P Food Stores for distinguished service in a 
distinguished way.” 

The men and women of A & P are proud of this tribute. 
They are determined to continue doing the nation’s most 
efficient job of food distribution. 
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